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there appears in the body of the book no serious effort to apply the 
method ; hence it will be of no avail to transcribe what we must regard 
merely as fine phrases. 

Few things would be more cordially welcomed by scholars than an honest 
attempt, — however much questioned its results in detail, — fully to state 
and intimately to relate the two series of ascertainable facts : first, the prac- 
tical knowledge had by mankind at various epochs of the phenomena and 
processes of nature, as manifested in the arts, sciences, and handicrafts, as 
well as in the social institutions, such as the domestic, the political, the 
religious ; second, the theoretical evaluation and interpretation of life and 
nature, as displayed in mythology, religion, morals, and philosophy. It 
was not precisely this, but something like this, that Dr. Strunz contem- 
plated. What he has actually done is this. He has with commendable 
diligence collected from many sources, — good, bad, and indifferent, — 
much matter that may serve another more competent to deal critically with 
it, when the right man undertakes to set ancient theory and practice in 
things pertaining to nature into clearer relations. Dr. Strunz himself has 
done little or nothing in this direction, leaving the two series of facts quite 
unrelated. 

While the work before us is, in a sense, a rudis indigestaque moles, it is not 
a useless book; indeed, there are here and there portions worthy of most 
diligent perusal. Students of ancient thought will find little of value in the 
brief characterization of the philosophical opinions of the Greeks ; but on 
the side of science and technology, where the author's interest manifestly 
centers, there is much to stimulate thought. 

In his treatment of the oriental peoples, Dr. Strunz quotes freely from the 
less technical recent literature, giving the results which may be regarded 
as on the whole at present received ; in the earlier part of the history of 
occidental thought he is not always so fortunate, quoting with approval 
sometimes from the briefer handbooks, sometimes from recent literature, 
statements which it were wiser to ignore. On the other hand, his previous 
occupation with Theophrastus Paracelsus has familiarized him with certain 
phases of the influence exerted by Aristotelianism on mediaeval thought, 
which he brings out clearly and forcibly. 

I dare not finish this brief notice of the book without saying that its author 
appears to recognize in some degree its shortcomings, and holds out a hope 
of amendment in the future. In his brief preface he says, " Vielleicht wird 
das, was vorlaufig stark aphoristische Akzente tragt, spater breiter und 
tiefgriindiger ausgearbeibet werden." W. A. Heidel. 

Iowa College, Grinnell. 

Theophrastus Paracelsus, sein Leben und seine Persdnlichkeil. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geistesgeschichte der deutschen Renaissance. Von Franz Strunz. 
Leipzig, Diederichs, 1903. — pp. 127. 
The labors of Dr. Karl Sudhoff have thrown much light on the life and 

character of Paracelsus, the famous natural-philosopher and professor of 
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medicine at Basel. In his Kritik dtr Echtheit der paracelsischen Schriften 
(Berlin, 1894-9), Sudhoff has given us the results of years of investigation 
of the manuscripts and printed works attributed to Paracelsus ; while the 
Paracelsus-Forschungen of Schubert and Sudhoff (Frankfurt a. M., 
1887-9) have disclosed the falsity of many of the traditions respecting his 
life which have been handed down by his enemies. In the gentle art of 
making enemies, indeed, Paracelsus seems to have been an adept ; witness 
the celebrated Latin poem Manes Galeni adversus Theophrastum sed 
potius Cacophrastum ; also the judgment pronounced on him not many 
years after his death by Bernhard Dessen, professor in Lowen : " Paracelsus 
est magnus [z. e., magus] monstrosus, superstitiosus, impius et in Deum 
blasphemus, infandus impostor, ebriosus, monstrum horrendum. ' ' Only a 
few years ago, moreover, Professor Dalton, in a lecture before the New 
York Academy of Medicine, spoke of Paracelsus as ' ' the most complete 
and typical representative in history of the thorough-paced charlatan." 

Such extremely hostile views, however, are now a thing of the past. 
Full of enthusiasm and at the same time thoroughly imbued with the 
scientific spirit, Herr Strunz has given us a new and sympathetic portrait 
of the great Swiss humanist. In the new light of recent researches, Para- 
celsus stands out as one of the important figures of the German Renais- 
sance, not merely as a reformer of medicine but as a bold and original 
thinker. 

With the sketch of Hohenheim's life we are not here especially con- 
cerned ; suffice it to say that Strunz has nothing to say of the charlatan, 
the drunkard, the devotee of vice, the Faust-type which the name of 
Paracelsus has connoted for many. We would call attention to the chapter 
on " Hohenheim als Personlichkeit " as a brilliant exposition of the 
position of Paracelsus in the history of the Renaissance, and of some of 
his moral and religious ideas. For Paracelsus, nature was the open book in 
which man reads of God and eternal life. Not in himself but in nature 
was man to seek the interpretation of the unity of human experience ; then 
God should be the guide, reason the light, and the mind the witness 
(p. 84). The nearer reason keeps to the evidence of sense, the more 
capable and efficient it will become ; and conversely, the more it turns 
from what the senses have observed toward the uncertain and unknown, 
the greater the danger of wandering into fanciful errors. According to the 
light of nature, then, the universe was reconstructed by the scholars of the 
Renaissance. A frank, sincere, and pious seeker after truth, Paracelsus 
was a Christian Humanist of the Old-Evangelical type. He opposed both 
rationalism and the dreams of the transcendentalists. He saw God in 
nature, the macrocosm, as much as he marveled at the Divine reflection in 
the microcosm of mankind. 

A mystic in the strict sense of the word he was not (p. 98). He was too 
much of a realist, too much of a follower of scientific methods of observa- 
tion and experiment, too insistent on the concrete, the actual. Yet he had 
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some of the finer traits of the mystic. He thought to find God in himself, 
and sought with fervor to know Him. Nothing should come between his 
soul and God. His piety, however, was not merely a deep inner life, not 
merely the excitement of emotion ; it was neither the personal religion of 
the Catholic nor the subjective philosophy of the Neo-Platonist. It was 
rather as a Christian Humanist that he was related to the great mystics 
(p. 100). Nature with its various phenomena was the explanation of the 
Godhead ; the Godhead was the foundation of the world. God and the 
world were the same. 

Space forbids us to give further hints of the contents of this most interest- 
ing chapter, which concludes with a discussion of Paracelsus' s ideas of the 
Kingdom of God and of the work of the physician in its ethical aspects. 
With all his enthusiasm, Herr Strunz has shown commendable restraint in 
his statements, and has, wherever possible, allowed Paracelsus to tell his 
own story. The volume forms a worthy introduction to the new edition of 
Paracelsus. Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 

Transitional Eras in Thought with Special Reference to the Present Age. 

By A. C.Armstrong. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. 

xi, 347- 

Professor Armstrong claims to furnish an enquiry into the development 
of western thought and culture suggested by analogies that exist between 
the age of the Sophists and the later eighteenth century in France. No 
attempt is made to analyze these two periods or to point out in detail the 
analogies of these two widely separated ages, but it is postulated that the 
conclusions from these analogies hold good for transitional eras generally. 
' ' The outcome of this inquiry is given in the present volume. The ques- 
tions proposed are considered in the first instance from the standpoint of 
reflective thinking and with reference to its problems ; of thought always, 
however, in its broader reaches, as connected with life, individual and 
social, as related to the state and bearing on civil government, as influenc- 
ing conduct, and affecting not only theological beliefs, but religious prac- 
tice" (Preface, p. viii). The feeling that we are dealing with an inter- 
pretation of an interpretation, in generalities covering a very large field, is 
unavoidable especially as the logical connection between the essays and 
lectures which constitute the volume does not profess to be close. 

The first chapter bears the title of the book. Passing over the question 
of titular ethics, we may note that transitional eras are regarded as eras of 
scepticism or agnosticism, ' ' abnormal periods in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the race," periods of theoretical and practical disorders, periods 
that have a definite rise and a definite termination. Such periods are the 
Sophistic, the post-Aristotelian, the decline of Rome, the centuries of 
transition from the medieval to the modern world, the eighteenth century, 
and the present age (pp. 6 f.). On such a showing, it might be enquired if 



